CHAPTER XII

A Runaway Session

CONGRESS is frequently as much of a political convention as it is a law-
making body. Its members often are more concerned with party
fortunes than with legislation. The periodic congregation of party rep-
resentatives from all over the country at public expense provides an un-
surpassed opportunity for political conferences and maneuvering. In
hotels, boarding houses, drawing rooms, committee rooms, saloons,
restaurants, gambling hells, red-light houses and churches, political
events can be conceived and incubated.
These men in the 1850's were isolated in Washington for at least
three months each year. They were away from their familiar environ-
ments and might be completely out of touch with home, except by
means of unsatisfactory mail service and the telegraph. There were no
Gallup polls, airplanes, telephones, or radios to bring accurate or im-
mediate bulletins of home feeling. The influence of this periodic con-
gregation and isolation is impossible to define very accurately, but its
importance ought not to be underestimated.
The political character of Congress used to be most pronounced in
the short sessions that opened in December of even years (eliminated
in 1933 with the adoption of the Twentieth Amendment), These three
months offered a last chance for members of Congress who were retiring
or had been defeated to finish whatever they might wish done. The
fixed terminal date, March 4, made that short session a profitable period
to play politics. The rules of both houses were so framed that, if time
were an object, small groups could dominate procedure. In the Senate,
any member who had the endurance could talk indefinitely on any
subject of legislation. In each house rules could be suspended only by a
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